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Portugal, count of Flanders, and William Longsword,
earl of Salisbury. It was indeed a great victory.
The battle of Bouvines was perhaps the most import-
ant engagement ever fought on French soil Certainly
till the time of Napoleon no great French victory struck
with more startling emphasis upon the politics of
Europe. From the first the far-reaching consequences
of the encounter were recognised. The chroniclers of
the conqueror delighted to detail its incidents and
enlarge upon the triumph. "William the Breton indeed
devotes more than three books of his poem to the
campaign and its consequences. Matthew Paris, too,
shows no desire to blink the importance of the English
defeat; and the battle of Bouvines thus becomes almost
the sole defeat of English troops of which an adequate
conception can be formed from the works of an English
writer. On the other hand, the Flemish and German
chroniclers are significantly meagre. If Bouvines could
not be minimised, perhaps it might be forgotten.
On no battle in medieval history has more diligent
investigation been expended by modern writers, and
we are able as a result to form a clear conception
of its chief features, if we are still uncertain as to a
few of the details. Of the amount of troops engaged it-
is not difficult to judge. The French writers, notably
William the Breton, have a natural tendency to magnify
the odds against which their king had to contend, but
we have too many sources to be in much doubt when
we attempt to form a correct estimate. It has been
thought that over 6000 mounted troops were under the
earl of Salisbury's command, and that the footmen were
near 25,000, but the estimate is certainly greatly ex-